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RIS BES SI Gs, 2 
DANIEL WEESTER’S FARM. 
RevERE Hovss, Boston, 
July 24, 1849. 

There is a portion of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which juts out into the 
ocean, not unlike a boot in shape, as delin- 
eated on maps. This portion of the ‘‘ Old 
Bay State’” has enduring historical asso- 
ciations—a celebrity as broadcast as the 


universality of the Yankee nation; for it. 


was upon this spot of earth that the Puri- 
tanical seed was first sown, and, although 
a dry and sandy soil, it took root, and pro- 
duced, and is producing an abundant har- 
vest of hardy, energetic, enterprising Yan- 
kees. Here are Barnstable, Plymouth, 
Duxbury, Marshfield, Cape Cod and Ply- 
mouth Rock—places and localities notable 
in American history, as the first landing- 
place of our Puritan progenitors, and as 
the dwelling places of those heroic men 
and women who planted, nurtured, and 
defended the American “‘ Liberty tree.” 

Within the limits of this “first settle- 
ment,” and within a few miles of “ Ply- 
mouth Rock,” in the midst of this ‘‘ pecu- 
liar people,” are the Farm anp HomE or 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

As there is no American citizen now 
living, who has contributed more largely 
to the imperishable glory and distinction of 
our country—no one whose intellectual 
superiority is so universally acknowledged 
at home and abroad—whose name and 
fame are destined to be pre-eminent and 
enduring, so long as and wherever consti- 
tutional liberty exists—whose forensic, 
senatorial and popular speeches and ora- 
tions will be read and admired as long as 
and wherever the English language is read 
and spoken—I have supposed a brief de- 
scription of the Home or DanrEL WEB- 
8TER would be acceptable to your readers, 
Particularly, and to the public generally. 

The “ farm” and dwelling-place of Mr. 
Webster, is situated in the south-east part 
of the town of Marshfield, bounded on the 
east by the ocean, and contains over fifteen 
hundred acres of land. A goodly portion 
of this fifteen hundred acres is “light poor 
land,” naturally, but made productive by 

quent and expensive manuring; anoth- 
& goodly portion is ‘‘ marsh land,” pro- 
Gucing excellent grass; another portion 
‘8 woodland, native and planted ; and still 
another portion is very “ fine land,” having 
‘rich soil, and producing abundantly. As 
@whole, this farm in location, variety of 
soil and surface, beauty of landscape, its 
Superior condition in agricultural improve- 
Ments, buildings, fences, and general hus- 
vandry—its splendid prospects ‘o’er sea 
and land ”—its daily invigorating and re- 
juvenating ocean breezes—its cod-fishing, 

tock trouting, and game hunting—its 
tortuous, undulating foot and bridle-paths, 
and extended gravel carriage-roads—its 


quiet retirement from the world’s “ noise 





and confusion,” and yet within 
two hours’ access of the great 
eastern mart of trade and com- 
merce—all this, with many oth- 
er attractive beauties and ad- 
vantages of improvement and 
location, render the farm and 
home of Daniel Webster, as 
a whole, the most desirable, 
delightful, and valuable estate 
and residence in the country. 
; The first purchase of Mr. 
_ Webster, made some twelve 
or fifteen years ago, consisted 
’ of only two hundred acres, in- 
; cluding his present mansion 
hoyse—-since greatly enlarged 
and improved. Subsequently, 
and from year to year, he added to his 
acres by purchasing the adjoining farms, 
until his estate now exceeds fifteen hundred 
acres, including the lands and venerable 
residence of Governor W1nstow, of colo- 
nial notoriety. The extensive marshes or 
“salt meadows,” with their beautiful is- 
lands of shrubbery, resemble most striking- 
ly in appearance and beauty, the rolling 
prairies of the West, with their islands of 
timber. Upon the*farm also is a promi- 
nent elevation, from which an extensive 
view is had of the ocean, and the surround- 
ing country, including Plymouth, Duxbu- 
ry, Marshfield, &c. On this elevation, 
Mr. Webster has erected a “‘ liberty pole,” 
from the top of which the “stripes and 
stars” can be seen, proudly waving, from 
a great distance at sea, and from several 
miles inland. 

The mansion house, is a large, comfor- 
table, and imposing wooden structure— 
situated on an elevation as regards the 
lands towards the sea, but in a lovely semi- 
circular valley as regards the lands towards 
the west. A circular avenue, lined with 
well trimmed hedges and ornamental trees, 
leads to the house; in front is an exten- 
sive lawn, adorned with flower-beds, clus- 
ters of evergreens, shrubs and forest trees. 
In close proximity are two beautiful lakes 
or ponds, only a few rods apart, the one 
fresh and the other salt water, where may 
be seen useful and ornamental water-fowls 
of all sorts and sizes. The garden, con- 
sisting of several acres, is highly and taste- 
fully cultivated, producting every variety 
of fruits and vegetables in abundance. 

The carriage houses, stables, barns and 
sheds appertaining to the mansion house, 
are substantially built and “ finished off” 
with more conveniences and appropriate- 
ness than any buildings of the kind I have 
before seen. The “chickery” is very 
large, filled with every variety of domestic 
fowls, having ‘ elegant apartments ”’ suited 
to their habits and the climate. : 

Attached to the mansion house, and 
communicating with it, is the library of 
singular architectural beauty, filled with 
statuary, paintings and one of the most ex- 
tensive collections of valuable books that 
Aan be found in any private library in the 
Union. The “office”? is in the garden, 
quite concealed amidst locust, catalpa, 
chestnut, and willow trees and flowering 
shrubs—here his splendid Law Library, 
Congressional Documents, &c., are depos- 
ited and systematically arranged. In 
speaking of his library, Mr. Webster re- 
marked, “I only wonder how I found 
money to purchase sc many books.” He 
has a large number of octavo volumes of 
English Reports, that cost twelve dollars 
a volume. The general character of his 
library is History, Classical books, Stand- 
ard books in poetry and prose, Miscella- 
neous Literatute, Treatises on Public Law, 





collections of Treaties, American History, 
Law and Politics. I noticed all the vol- 
umes of Parliamentary Debates, copy of 
the English Statutes at large, volumes of 
the English Annual Register from its com- 
mencement in 1759, all the English Polit- 
cal writers of distinction, Encyclopedias, 
Dictionaries in all languages, &c., &c. 

The mansion house which I have said 
was a large and imposing structure, is 
painted white, with a piazza quite around 
it, and is finished and furnished tastefully 
and substantially, combining great comfort 
and elegance. 

Another prominent object which belongs 
to the mansion house, or rather “ villa,’ I 
have omitted to mention—it is a venera- 
ble and majestic elm, about eighty years 
old, standing so near the house that some 
of its branches rest upon the roof. Its 
shape is perfectly symmetrical, and its 
huge outstretching branches (the extremi- 
ties reaching the ground) form a beautiful 
circular arbor. The majestic proportions 
of this elm, and the beauty and spacious- 
ness of the arbor, formed by the over- 
hanging branches, may be appreciated by 
stating that the diameter of this arbor is 
exactly ninety feet. Such are some of the 
prominent objects and things of interest in, 
and immediately contiguous to, the man- 
sion house. 

I will mention a few things noticeable 
elsewhere on the farm. I saw eight ca- 
pacious barns, filled to repletion with the 
hay and grain already harvested. A short 
distance from the mansion are, the farm 
house for the workmen, and the barns, 
sheds, stables, &c., for the stock. There 
are stables for the oxen and stables for the 
cows—extensive sheds to protect the young 
cattle from the frosts of winter—hog houses 
and “ pig pens,” with the most comforta- 
ble apartments, and every convenience 
and facility for preparing the “‘ feed.” The 
floors of the stables are moveable plank, 
beneath which, every fall, is deposited 
large quantities of ‘‘ muck ”’ or loam, which 
is removed in the spring, making the rich- 
est manure for dressing land. 

Mr. Webster has the best blooded cattle 
in New England. His milch cows are 
mostly of the Ayrshire breed, regarding 
them as arace of good milkers, healthy 
and hardy, enduring the New England 
winters, and living and thriving on pas- 
tures “none of the best.”” He has the 
Alderney breed, often called the cottage 
cow, in England, admirable for quantity 
and quality of milk, but are tender and 
require great care and good living. He 
thinks the Ayrshire and selections from 
native stock a good cross, of which I saw 
beautiful specimens. He has a cow of the 
mixed breed, which this year and the last, 
in the heighth of the season, gave fifty- 
two pounds of milk per day, equal to twen- 
ty-six quarts—she is milked three times 
daily. 

His farm is principally cultivated by 
oxen, and for this use he regards nothing 
equal to the Devonshire, or, what is much 
the same, the New England breed. He 
says the finest working oxen are the dark 
red, found in Worcester county, Massachu- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. 

His-hogs are of the best breed, and has 
a male, of the Mackay breed, nineteen 
years old. This breed is close and square 
built, small heads and short noses, fatten 
well and make excellent pork. Of this 
breed he furnishés largely, each year, to 
New York, .Vermont and Massachusetts. 
I saw ten pigs of this breed, and of the 
same litter,. that will now average 200 
pounds each, and will average this 





fall, he says, not less than 400 pounds 
each. 

He has large fields of corn, potatoes, 
turnips, beets, beans and grain; his corn 
and potatoe fields the finest, by far, I have 
seen this year. He has a potatoe field of 
twelve acres, from which he expects to take 
2,000 bushels for market, that will realize 
to him two thousand dollars. He has a 
field of corn of about twenty acres, -ma- 
nured entirely with kelp, which is very 
“stout”? and promising. Kelp is a sub- 
marine weed, which is thrown upon the 
sea-beach in winrows, during the upheav- 
ings of the ocean. This is gathered and 
spread upon the land, making an excellent 
manure. Large quantities of fish were 
also taken from the sea and spread upon 
the land for manure. 

It is thus by continuous hard labor, and 
the practical application of the most thor- 
ough knowledge of farming, that Mr. Web- 
ster has made his extensive estate produc- 
tive. His whole farm is in admirable 
condition, fences durable, and in excellent 
repair—no weeds, bushes, briers or thistles, 
any where visible—his gates, roads, barns, 
sheds, &c., in perfect order and repair—a 
place for everything and everything in its 
proper place—and all under the personal 
direction and supervision of Mr. Webster 
himself. He is emphatically the farmer of 
Marshfield—the farmer of New England. 

That which Mr. Webster seemed to re- 
gard with the greatest pride and satisfac- 
tion, was his planted forests. He has now 
growing over one hundred thousand for- 
est trees, which he has raised himself, 
mostly from the seed. A beautiful forest 
of many acres, covering a gentle elevation, 
in view from his house, is from his own 
planting ; and another wide belt of forest 
trees of various kinds, extending half a 
mile, to protect his mansion from the cold 
north-east winds, is also of his planting. 
There are oaks, pines, horse-chesnuts, 
chestnuts, catalpas, locusts, elms, sassa- 
fras, and trees from the west and south- 
west, such as white oak, buck-eye, Ameri- 
can lime, redbud, &c. &c. His repeated 
efforts to raise live oaks, have entirely 
failed. 

Mr. Webster’s uniform habit is, to rise 
at 4 o’clock in the morning—attend to his 
correspondence, &c.—breakfast at 8 o’clock, 
then ride and walk over his extensive farm, 
direct and superintend the work—dine at 
8 o’clock, and then devote himself to the 
entertainment of his family and friends 
until about 10 o’clock, at which hour, and 
generally earlier, he retires.. He is very 
fond of hunting and fishing, and has an 
abundant supply of fast sailing barges, 
boats, codfish-lines, trout-rods and appur- 
tenances, guns, dogs, &c.; and in these 
manly and healthy sports, he freely in- 
dulges. 

Daniel Webster was born in Salisbury, 
New Hampshire, Jan. 18, 1782, and is, of 
course, now in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age ; yet he has the physical strength and 
activity of most men at the age of. fifty. 
Indeed, there is not, I believe, a man now 
living, who has done as much intellectual 
labor, and is now capable of as much in a 
given time; and few men of his age, of 
any profession or calling, are as physically 
vigorous, or capable of enduring as mucli 
bodily exercise and labor. 

Ihave thus mentioned some of the prom- 
inent objects and things of interest con- 
nected with the Home of Danie Wes- 
STER; but to be appreciated in all their 
beauty and worth, they must be visited 
and seen. It is certainly a matter of ex- 
treme gratification to his friends and admi- 
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rers, (and who does not admire his pre- 
eminent abilities, and feel grateful for his 
great and invaluable public services?) to 
find him surrounded with all the comforts 
and substantial elegancies so fitting his 
age, his position, and his worth. 

Mr. Webster has but one child living— 
Mr. Fletcher Webster—who has a very, fine 
country residence, overlooking the sea, ad- 
joining his father’s estate, and about one 
mile distant from the mansion house. A 
daughter and son, Mrs. Appleton and Cap- 
tain Edward Webster, died within the 
past year; and I cannot refrain mention- 
ing an affecting incident in this connexion 
and conclusion. 

Having spent the day in riding and walk- 
ing over the farm, we returned for dinner ; 
and just as we were entering the house, 
Mr. Webster remarked that there was one 
thing more he desired to show me. I fol- 
lowed on the piazza to the front of the 
house; he there pointed at two beautiful 
trees, the earth around their roots yet fresh. 
“There,” said he, “‘ are two weeping elms, 
—I call them ‘ Brother and Sister.’”” The 
tears gushed from his eyes, and without 
another word, he suddenly left me. I re- 
quired no explanation, for I had known the 
** brother and sister.””—OrTsEGo. 

[ Cor. of the Cincinnati Gaz. 








Narrative. 








REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


A DREAM, AND’ THE DREAMER. 


A little more than a hundred years ago, 
a sailor boy was sound asleep on his small 
hard bed, in a ship at sea; and while he 
slept he dreamed. This was his dream :-— 


It was night, and he was walking alone 
on the deck of that ship, keeping watch. 
No sound was to be heard, but that of the 
gentle waves, as they rippled against the 
side of the vessel; and no sight was to 
be seen but distant lights on the shore ; 
for the young sailor fancied that his ship 
was in the harbor of a large and beautiful 
city. 

Xn at once, a person whom he did not 
know, was standing beside him, and began 
to speak. ‘I have brought you a ring,” 
he said, “‘ which you may wear on your 
finger, but which you must take very great 
care of. While you keep this ring, you 
will be happy and successful; but if you 
ever lose it or part with it, you will have 
nothing to expect, but trouble and sor- 
row. Will you accept the present ?’’ 

It was a pretty ring, and the sailor boy 
wished to have it. He thought he could 
easily keep it safely; so he took it into 
his hands, and promised faithfully not to 
part with it on any account, nor to lose it, 
And then he put the ring on his finger. 

Then there came a change in his dream. 
Another person stood by the sailor lad, and 
the first stranger was gone. The new vis- 
itor took notice of the ring, and began to 
ask some questions about it. . “Where 
did you get that ring?’’ he inquired, “ and 
why do you wear it?” 

“It was given me,” said the young sai- 
lor, “‘ by a person who told me that while 
I kept it, I should be happy and success- 
ful; but if I lost it, I should have noth- 
ing but trouble and sorrow.” 

“‘And can you be so foolish as to be- 
lieve this?” the stranger asked. ‘ How 
impossible ig such a thing! Let me ad- 
vise you to throw away the ring, and think 
no more about it.” 

It was sometime before the young sailor 
would do this. Indeed, he was shocked 
at the very thought of losing his precious 
ring. But, at length, he suffered himself 
to be persuaded that all he had been told 
by him who gave the ring, was foolish and 
untrue. He took it from his finger, and 
dropped it over the side of the ship into 
the sea. 

But no sooner was the ring gone, than a 
terrible fire seemed to burst out from some 
high mountains on the land. He imagin- 
ed he saw those mountains as plainly as he 
had ever done when he was awake, and 

they were all on flame. ~ Then he began to 
be afraid, and to feel that he had been 
very wrong in throwing away his ring. 
Then, too, the stranger’s voice and manner 
were changed. He laughed and insulted 
with many harsh words the poor tremb- 
ling lad, and told him that when he had 
parted with the ring, he had also thrown 
away all the mercy which God would else 


have shown towards him. ‘And now,” 
said he, ‘“‘ youmust go with me to yonder 
burning mountains; for the flames which 
you see were kindled for you!” 

Poor sailor boy! what agony he must 
then have suffered! It is a wonder that he 
did net wake with fright. But he did 
not; he went on dreaming. 

Just as he felt himself leaving the ship 
with the cruel, treacherous stranger, anoth- 
er person suddenly stood by his side, and 
asked the reason of his distress. 

“0,” replied the sailor, “I have thrown 
away my ring; and I must be taken to 
those burning mountains.” Then he told 
the history of the ring—how he came by it, 
and how foolishly he had parted with it. 
“You have acted very rashly, and very 
wickedly,” said this fresh visitor; but, 
perhaps, your case is not so badas you 
fear. Suppose, now, you could have your 
ring back again, do you think you should 
act more wisely ?” 

The terrified boy did not know how to 
reply to this question—for he feared that 
the ring was. gone, and could not pos- 
sibly be brought back again. It may be 
that he thought this person was only 
mocking his grief. But without waiting 
for an answer, this kind friend let himself 
down from the ship’s side, and sunk out 
of sight, quite under the water. Soon, 
however, he returned, holding the ring in 
his hand. The moment he came upon 
deck, the flames in the mountain seemed to 
be put out, and the cruel tempter left him 
and was seen no more. 

Then how glad was the sailor boy! His 
fears were at an end; and he held out his 
hand eagerly to receive back the ring. But 
this was not to be—for thus his kind de- 
liverer spake to him :— 

“TI cannot give it to you; for if you 
were again to have it, you would soon 
bring yourself into the same distress. You 
are not able to keep it; but I will take 
care of it for you, and, whenever it is 
needful, I will produce it on your behalf.” 

Here the dream ended, and the boy 
awoke out of hissleep. That boy’s name 
was John Newton. 

Notwithstanding all this, he became 
very wicked, and passed through many 
strange adventures, but at last he turned 
to the Lord, and indeed became a minis- 
ter. The name of John Newton has be- 
come very celebrated, and if our readers 
would like to know all about his history, 
they must read No. 113 Library B. This 
is a new book, just published by the 
Methodist Book Concern, and written ex- 
pressly for children. | [S. S. Adv. 


Biography. 


MARGUERITE OF FRANCE. 
Second Queen of Edward First. 
BORN 1281—p1EpD 1317. 

Marguerite was the daughter of Philip 
le Hardi, son of Louis 7th, and Marie his 
good and virtuous queen, by whom her 
child was carefully educated. Marguerite 
early showed indications of piety and good- 
ness of heart. If this princess was beau- 
tiful, her charms seem to have been com- 
pletely eclisped by the superior loveliness 
of her elder sister, the beautiful Blanche, 
who was six years older than Marguerite, 
and was the reigning beauty of Europe. A 
treaty was entered into between Edward 
the first, and Philip, for the hand of the 
fair Blanche. By a very dishonorable 
course on the part of Philip, the name of 
Matguerite was substituted for that of 
Blanche in the treaty of marriage. A fierce 
war immediately ensued upon the reception 
of the treaty, which lasted from 1294 to 
1298. It was not until 1298, that any 
pacific arrangement took place ~between 
Edward and Philip. The treaty was then 
renewed for Marguerite, who had grown up 
in the mean time. Edward was now sixty 
= of age, and certainly had no time to 
ose. 

The marriage took place September 8th, 
1299, when Marguerite was seventeen 
years of age. 

Historians say much of the goodness of 
the young queen, and she seems fully to 
have deserved the love and respect of her 
lord. 

“During Edward’s absence, his barons 
thought proper to disband themselves, and 

















his wrath, and his intended victim.” 





disperse the feudatory militia, leaving their 


war-like king but the shadow of an army 
to pursue the advantages he had gained at 
the battle of Falkirk.” 
pect of the times left the royal bridegroom 
but little time to devote to his fair bride, 
for in less than a week after their bridal, 
he departed with great speed to crush, if 
possible, the gallant efforts the Scotch 
were making for their freedom. 
guerite, during her husband’s absence, was 
lodged in the tower, “‘ the suite of apart- 
ments where the queens of England had 
previously kept their state at Westminster, 
having been recently destroyed by fire.” 
After this summer, Marguerite spent the 
principal part of her time, like her prede- 
cessor, Eleanora of Castille, following the 
camp of King Edward; and when the fe- 
rocious contest he was carrying on in 
Scotland, made her residence there danger- 
ous, she kept her court in one of the north- 
ern counties. ; 


The stormy as- 


Mar- 


Marguerite and Edward kept their royal 


state at Dunfermline, until it was suppos- 
ed that the last fatal wound was inflicted 
on Scotland, by the treacherous capture of 
Wallace, and the fall of Stirling. 
atrocious execution of Wallace, was fol- 
lowed by high festivities held by Edward 
and his young queen at Westminster, to 
celebrate the conquest of unhappy Scotland. 


The 


“Marguerite is the first instance ofa 
queen consort of England, who ventured 
to stand between a mighty Plantaganet in 
But 
historians mention several instances in 
which it is recorded, that‘Edward Ist says, 
“We pardon him solely at the intercession 
of our dearest consort, Marguerite, Queen 
of England.” 

During another absence of Edward in 
Scotland, the Queen resided for security at 
Winchester, where she was deeply and sin- 
cerely beloved by the people, for her good- 
ness and amiability, and for her sincere 
desire to benefit them by every means in 
her power. Marguerite never again saw 
her husband in life, for he was taken ill on 
the borders of Scotland, and survived but 
afew days. 
Wales came up with his forces, to whom he 
left his dying commands, 

In them he still ‘‘ breathed implacable 
fury against the Scots, and moreover, com- 
manded his son to be kind to his young 
brothers, Thomas and Edward, and above 
all, to treat with respect and tenderness, 
his mother, queen Marguerite.” 

Marguerite deeply lamented the death 
of her husband, to whom, notwithstand- 
ing the disparity of their ages, she was 
much attached. 


The deep lamentations of a widow of 


twenty-six, for a husband of seventy, may 
seem a little exaggerated, but the after 
life of Marguerite proved their sincerity. 
After assisting, (as was her husband’s 
request,) at the marriage of her son-in-law 
with her niece Isabella, Marguerite return- 
ed to England, and lived in retirement, 
“spending her magnificent dower in acts 


of charity, and in the encouragement of 


historians and architects.” 

Marguerite died at her principal resi- 
dence, Marlborough Castle, on the bor- 
ders of the forest of Savernarche; at the 
early age of 36, on the 14th of February, 
1317. ESTELLE. 


He lived till the prince of 








Morality. 








“T SHALL NEVER BE A DRUNK- 


ARD.??—A True Story. 
BY PROF. ALDEN. 


As John and Henry were going home 
from school, they saw, at a distance, a 
number of boys following a man, who was 
moving slowly along the road. Onceina 
while, he would turn about, and take a 
few steps towards them, when they would 


turn and run away from him. 


*“What is going on yonder?” said 


Henry. 


“It is a parcel of boys, making fun of 


a drunken man, I guess,” said John. 


** Let’s cut across the fields, and not go 


by them,” said Henry. 


**T will not turn out of my way, for a 


drunken man,” said John. 


John had better taken Henry’s advice, 
drunken man came near 
them, he proved to be John’s own father. 
There he was, staggering along, his limbs 
trembling as if he had the palsy, and he 
was talking to himself and swearing, while 


for when the 









the wicked boys were throwing sticks ang 
mud at him, and provoking him to sweay 
more and more. He did not know his son, 
as he passed him, and the boys did not 
know that he was John’s father. Bad ag 
they were, they had feeling enough to stop 
abusing the drunkard, when Henry told 
them he was John’s father. 

“* Let us go home,” said John to Henry, 
“IT can’t do any thing for him.” He 
felt sorry for his companion, but as he 
could not think of anything to say, in the 
way of comforting him, he was silent. 

The reason why the boys did not know 
that the drunken man was John’s father, 
was this :—he lived in a remote part of the 
township; John did not live at home, 
His mother was dead, and he had no gig. 
ters. Ido not know how it came to pass, 
but the fact was, that he had a good home 
in a religious family. 

“T shall never be a drunkard,” said 
John, after he and Henry had walked home. 
wards, for some time in silence. 

**T hope not,” said Henry. 

Certainly we should not expect that 
John would be a drunkard. He had had 
bitter experience of the horrid effects of 
drunkenness. He had seen his mothe 
carried to the grave by it; for she died of 
a broken heart, occasioned by the crue 
conduct of her husband. He had often 
felt the same mortification which he must 
have felt when he saw those boys abusing 
his father. He knew the blessed effects of 
temperance ; he had experience of it in his 
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new home, where he was treated as a son, AS 
Surely he was the last one that we should 
expect would be a drunkard. He was just dame 





the one to say, “‘I shall never be a dru- 
kard.” ' 

Where is John now? His body is 
mouldering in a drunkard’s” grave. He 
did become a drunkard. 

Henry is still living. When the ten- 
perance pledge came about, Henry signed 
it at once. John declined doing so; he 
had seen enough, he said, to keep him 
from being a drunkard, without signings 
pledge. He should never take any more 
than was for his good. Like thousands 
and tens of thousands, he began a mod- 
erate drinker, and died a drunkard’s death. 
It is not enough for a man to say, ‘TI shall 
never be a drunkard.”” He must say, “/ 
will never drink Rum.” 
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others 
A WALK TO THE FIELDS. they sho 
This is a glorious morning, the earth, J «e and 
air and sky are full of beauty and harmo- @ of his cl 
ny. The bright sun is up, and has al- Mutor ass 
ready kissed away the pearly dew drops, [% tomed to 
that glittered in his rising beams like stars Jing the y 
of evening. The little birds are pouring MM iirect to 
forth their sweet songs from every bush J§tooccup: 
and tree, as if their little hearts were over JM missiona 
flowing with happiness. and witl 
What say you, children, to a ramble in MB players 1 
the fields? ‘ We will all go,” you say. Mmake w 
Come on then, little pale-faced girl and JB dience y 
sickly-looking boy, and come too, with The mis 
your rosy cheeks and strong, active limbs, JJ modest 
get your hats and bonnets, and let uw J Baptist | 
away. See, that meadow is covered with MBactor, an 
a soft green carpet, here and there enam- [Jed upon 
elled with the sweet wild flowers; bring [Bing an a 
along a basket that we may gather some. Bhe could 
Here is the daisy, the honey-suckle, with JB discours: 
many others. I love the sweet wild flow fjiid it, a; 
ers, children, they always make me think [Bested in 
of you, frail, yet beautiful. Here is anor Jj appeals 
chard with the trees in full blossom ; what @ At th 
a charming sight, and how sweet the al aro 
around it. Here are swarms of little honey Jed that 
bees, how busy they are! I dare say they J ommén 
will carry away a fine lot of honey to-day Bdollars, 
to their hives. And here too, is the great Bedin w 
bumble bee, buzz, buzz, with his yellow double 
jacket ; see how they all work together Feollars, 
in harmony. Now take a lesson; g0o¢ Bnd gat} 
children will not be idle or quarrelsomé. thirty di 
Here nowis a sweet little brooklet, wind- Slonary, 
ing its way along with a soft, pleasant Bpasseng, 
murmur, half hidden by the tall reeds and those 
rushes that grow onits banks. There noW § ‘on, th; 
we have frightened that dear little bird, Jown am 
and away he flies, crying kill-deer, ki fing he y 
deer, just as if we were a troop of murder Mission; 
ers, and had come to kill his dear mate, fore, 
and rob their little nest. No, no, little § But | 
bird, we are not murderers, you may comé that wh 
back to your nest, and we will not harm §*he mis 
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Just look there on the edge of the bank, 
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here is a frog with his green coat and 
bright shining eyes ; see how he swells out 
his little throat while he sings, te-weet, te- 
weet, hirr-r-r, hirr-r-r. Softly, there now 
he has caught a sight of us, and away he 
goes down under the bank. Poor little 
, you need not fear us, here are no 
‘Byaughty boys to pelt you with stones. Ha- 
aw, ha-aw, screams a big black crow, on 
that tree yonder; you had better take 
ourself away from that cornfield, sir, or 
the farmer’s boys will take you for a mark 
to shoot at some of these days; nobody 
joves the crows, they are naughty birds 
and do a great deal of mischief. Take 
are, children, that you be not like them. 
There now is a flock of sheep, with their 
little lambs sporting on that green hillock 
der. Just look at them, away they go, 
two, four, six, eight, twelve; how they 
gamper; there, they come this way, and 
now the biggest one jumps straight over 
the backs of one, two, three, and now they 
al huddle up together so lovingly; how 
jmocent and happy they look; so gentle 
and kind. The dear Saviour was com- 
toa lamb, and like them, he was 
harmless and innocent. 

Itis now getting late, and we will go 
back for this time, and if you are pleased 
with this ramble, we may go out again. 

So, good bye, children. [Juv. Wes. 
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A STEAMBOAT INCIDENT. 


It was a pleasant evening, when a few 
Christian friends were making their pas- 
sige from New York to Boston. The 
steamboat was gliding swiftly over the 
smooth surface. These friends were sit- 
ting together behind the ladies’ cabin, re- 
tited from the rest of the passengers. Here 
they commenced singing familiar hymns. 
And the music of Coronation, and other 
popular airs, eventually attracted no small 
company both of performers and spectators. 
Itso happened, that there was among the 
passengers, unknown to the Christian sing- 
es, a famous comic actor. He, it seems, 
conceived the purpose of amusing himself 
by acting a part somewhat unusual for 
him. _So with all the gravity of a staid 
Christian, he addressed the persons that 
had been singing, as his Christian friends, 
and informed them that there was a mis- 
sionary on board, and proposed that a con- 
tribution should be taken up for him. The 
others remarked, that it was proper that 
they should first have ‘an opportunity, to 
we and hear him, that they might judge 
ofhis claims upon their patronage. The 
tor assented; and though more accus- 
tomed to acting Jim Crow, than to arrang- 
ing the preliminaries for a sermon, he went 
direct to the Captain, and got permission 
tooccupy the cabin with an address by the 
missionary. He then went to the cabin, 
ad with all gravity, required the card- 
layers to lay aside their occupations, and 
make way for the missionary. Their obe- 
dience was instantaneous and universal. 
The missionary was introduced, a young 
modest preacher, connected with some 
Baptist mission—a stranger alike to the 
actor,and the company. Being thus call- 
edupon by he knew not whom, and hav- 
Ing an audience thus extemporized for him, 
he could do no less than to give them a 
tiscourse appropriate to his vocation. He 
tid it, and his hearers were deeply inter- 
ested in the facts which he related, and the 
appeals which he made. 

_At the close of his discourse, the Come- 

arose, as grave as before, and remark- 
édthat he had previously determined to 
‘ommeénce the contribution, by giving five 
dollars, but he had been so much interest- 
‘din what he had heard, that he should 
double the sum and commence with ten 
dollars. He then carried round the hat, 
ind gathered a contribution of more than 
thirty dollars, and paid it over to the mis- 
Sionary, The scene passed away; the 
Passengers retired to rest, and none but 
‘tose who knew the man, had any suspi- 
“on, that he was acting a comedy for his 
own amusement. Indeed, in the morn- 
ing he was seen introducing his wife to the 
wes all appearing as grave as be- 

e. 





































































But the special point of the incident is 
at which reveals the providence of God. 
2€ missionary informed some of the con- 
Tbutors afterwards, how opportunely the 
“ontribution came. He was on a journey, 















and his money was exhausted, and he was 
in great straits, and previous to this un- 
looked-for occurrence, he was casting in 
his mind with great perplexity, what he 
should do? So it seems, while his thoughts 
were thus laboring, Gad’s providence was 
moving the mind of a comedian—one far 
enough from all sympathy with missiona- 
aries, to find his sport in bringing a supply. 

There seems in this to be a parallel with 
Elijah’s being fed by ravens. As ravens 
might be supposed to be the last birds to 
bring meat to men, such a Jim Crow would 
seem to be the last to supply the wants 
of a penniless servant of God.—Puritan. 








Parental. 


THE FUNERAL SERMON. 


In the suburbs of a small fishing town, 
on the coast of Cornwall, Roger was one 
evening sitting by the door of his cottage, 
smoking his pipe. The sun was fast sink- 
ing beneath the waves of the mighty At- 
lantic. Roger’s eye was lingering on the 
departing luminary, whose fading glory 
was beautifully reflected on the bosom of 
the distant waters; when, suddenly, his 
little daughter, a fine rosy-faced girl, ap- 
peared before him. 

“Father,” said she, “ will you go with 
me to the chapel to-night? There is to 
be a funeral sermon.” 

“No,” replied Roger: “you know I 
never go to such places.” 

“But the funeral sermon is for uncle 
Sam; and I have heard you say you al- 
ways thought him to be a good man.” 

** And so he was; though he made rath- 
er too much ado about religion.” 

‘*T have several times heard him reprove 
you for spending your Sundays at the 
Plough tavern; and do you think worse of 
him on that account?” 

‘“*T dare say his meaning was good; but 
I like to have people mind their own busi- 
ness.” 

“*Come,. father, lay down your pipe, 
and go with me this once. I amsure you 
will be pleased with the service.” 

“No, Nelly ; you must go without me.” 

The poor girl’s eyes now began to mois- 
ten with tears; and, casting an imploring 
look at her father, she murmured, “‘ Do go 
with me this once; and if you do not like 
it, I will never again ask you to go.” 

After a momentary pause, he consented, 
and in a few minutes, the father and daugh- 
ter were on their way to the sanctuary. 
But, with a view to avoid being seen by 
his neighbors, Roger chose the most retir- 
ed path ; and having crossed several fields 
without meeting a single person, he was 
just getting over a stone stile, (for most of 
the stiles in Cornwall are of stone,) when 
he recognized one of his pot-companions. 

“How now, Roger;” he exclaimed: 
‘I thought of meeting you at the Plough.” 

“*T will be there presently,” said Roger. 

“But father is going with me to the 
chapel,” cried Nelly; ‘‘so you must not 
take him away.” 

“O! I see how it is: Roger is going to 
be a Methodist ; and in a short time, I 
suppose, he will be holding forth in his 
blacksmith’s shop, and thump the Bible as 
he beats his anvil. Good luck to you, 
Roger! You will make as good a par- 
son as ever shod a horse !”’ 

The singing of the first hymn had al- 
ready commenced when they entered the 
Chapel. A feeling of deep solemnity, to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger, 
instantaneously came over the spirit of 
Roger, during this interesting part of di- 
vine worship. But when the text was an- 
nounced by the officiating minister, ‘* Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his,’”’ his attention be- 
came fixed; and he listened with breath- 
less attention to the affecting discourse. 
Presently the tears of genuine contrition 
began to flow down his swarthy face ; his 
heart was melted under a consciousness 
of his guilt; and he inwardly groaned for 
mercy. 

On returning home, after the close of 
the service, Roger was unusually thought- 
ful; for the all-important subject of re- 
ligion entirely engrossed his mind. 

“Nelly,” said he, “I wish I had gone 
to the Chapel before. But I am thankful 
that you persuaded me to go this time. I 
never attended such an interesting service 
in my life.” 

“*T thought father, you would not regret 














going. It seemed to me like being in 
heaven. You will go again, father, will 
you not?” 

“That I will, Nelly; and I will never 
again spend my Sundays at the Plough.” 

From this time, Roger became an alter- 
ed man; and this change he attributed, 
instrumentally, to his little daughter, 
whose importunity had first induced him 
to go to the house of God. Through faith in 
a bleeding Saviour, he obtained an assur-* 
ance of his acceptance with God, and sub- 
sequently became a local preacher. In this 
capacity he was eminently useful; and 
though he now rests from his labors in the 
paradise of God, the villagers still cherish 
his memory with affection; and are often 
heard facetiously to exclaim, in allusion to 
the prediction of his old companion, “‘ He 
was as good a preacher as ever shoda 
horse.” —London Wes. Seholar’s Guide. 








Religion. 








CONVERSION OF AN INFIDEL. 


The Rev. Dr. Mason of New York, was 
requested to visit a lady in dying circum- 
stances in that city, who, together with her 
husband, openly avowed infidel principles, 
though they attended his ministry. On 
approaching her bedside, he asked if she 
felt herself a sinner, and her need of a Sa- 
viour. She frankly told him she did not, 
and that she believed the doctrine ofa 
Mediator to be all a farce. ‘* Then,” said 
the Doctor, ‘“‘I have no consolation for 
you, not one word of comfort. There is 
not a single passage in the Bible, that war- 
rants me to speak peace to one who re- 
jects the Mediator provided; you must 
take the consequence of your infidelity.” 
He was on the point of leaving the room, 
when one said, “ Well, if you cannot speak 
consolation to her, you can pray for her.” 
To this he assented, and kneeling down 
by the bedside, prayed for her as a guilty 
sinner, just sinking into hell, and then, 
arising from his knees, he left the house. 
To his great surprise, a day or two after, 
he received a message from the lady her- 
self; @arnestly desiring that he would come 
down and see her, and that without delay. 
He immediately obeyed the summons. But 
what was his amazement, when, on enter- 
ing the room, she held out her hand to 
him, and said witt a benignant smile, “ It 
is all true—all that you said on the Sab- 
bath is true. I have seen myself the wretch- 
ed sinner you described me to be in prayer. 
I have seen"Christ to be that all-sufficient 
Saviour you said he was, and God has 
mercifully snatched me from that abyss of 
infidelity in which I was sunk, and placed 
me on that Rock of Ages. There I am se- 
cure; there I shall remain; I know whom 
I have believed.” |The Doctor’s prayer, 
through the Divine blessing, fastened on 
her mind; she was convinced of her guil- 
ty state, and enabled to rest wholly on 
the Saviour; and, after solemnly charging 
her husband to educate their daughter in 
the fear of God, she expired in the exercise 
of joy and peace in believing. 


A BLIND GIRL AND HER BIBLE. 


Would you know the value of the Bi- 
ble? Let me introduce you to a scene of 
deep and thrilling interest, as related by a 
minister, an eye-witness. A young wo- 
man, completely blind and deaf, was 
brought before a number of eminent sur- 
geons, to see if anything could be done 
for her. 

Her sad condition had been produced by 
a violent pain in the head. The only meth- 
od of communicating with her was by tap- 
ping her hand, which signified no; and by 
squeezing it, which signified yes. The 
surgeons concluded that her case was in- 
curable, and in reply to her earnest inqui- 
ries, she received the unwelcome tap. She 
immediately burst into tears, and wept 
aloud in all the bitterness of anguish. 
** What,” said she, “shall I never see the 
light of day, or hear a human voice? Must 
I remain shut up in darkness and silence 
as long as I live?” 

And had she again been able to see, she 
might have been pointed to the promises 
of the Bible; ifto hear, they might have 
been cited for her ‘comfort. At length a 
friend that was present, took up the Bible, 
and placed it to her breast. It was a 
touching and beautiful act. She placed 
her hands onit, and asked, Is this the Bi- 











ble? Her hand was squeezed in reply. 
She immediately clasped the Bible in her 
hands, and held it up to her bosom, and 
exclaimed, “ This is the only comfort I 
have left; I shall never more be able to 
look upon its blessed pages, but I can think 
of the blessed promises I have learned 
from it ;” and then began to repeat some of 
its promises: ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon the 
Lord, and he will sustain thee.” “ Call 
upon me in the day of trouble, and I will 
deliver thee.” ‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee,” &c. She dried her tears, became 
submissive to the will of God, and was 
happy. 








Obituary. 











DEATH OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


Do all our little readers remember that 
they must die? Though they are now in 
health, surrounded by kind friends and 
every comfort calculated to make life de- 
sirable and happy, do they realize, I say, 
that disease and death may now be very 
near to lay them low in the grave? and 
did they ever inquire the cause why people 
died? Whether they ever made the in- 
quiry or not, the Bible answers the ques- 
tion, that sin is the cause of all our pain, 
sorrow and death. 

“*T shan’t be sick any more when I get 
to heaven, shall I mother ?” said little 
Nancy, as she lay ona sick bed of four 
months’ continuance. 

The name of the little girl of whom we 
have spoken was Nancy Drake, only sev- 
en years of age, though not too young to 
die, nor yet too young to love the Saviour ; 
and during the many wecks of her suffer- 
ings, she manifested a degree of patience 
rarely to be met with in one of her years. 

On being asked by her step-mother, some 
weeks previous to her death, if she was 
afraid to die, she said, no, but I should like 
to get well again; do you think I shall, 
mother? 

We don’t think you will, Nancy, she 
replied. Ever after this, she said she did 
not wish to get welk, but would rather 
die and go to heaven, and see her mother 
and little sister, who died some years be- 
fore. 

A few days before she died, she sent for 
her school teacher and said, “I want you 
to tell my schoolmates to be good children. 
I am going to die and be buried up in the 
ground. I* want them to come to my fu- 
neral, and follow me to my grave, and they 
must meet me in heaven.” 

Just before she died, she called her fa- 
ther and mother, kissed them, and said, “I 
am not afraid to die; I shall go to heav- 
en; you will come soon.” Then kissing 
her little sister and brother, said, ‘* be good 
children, and come to me in heaven; we 
shall all be together there.” 

Thus, (on the 20th of Nov. 1848) was 
this lovely child removed from earth to live 
with the Saviour in heaven. 

I hope those children who read this 
sketch, will not think this little girl waited 
until she was taken sick, before she loved 
the Saviour; O no; she used to pray and 
talk about dying when in health ; and so 
ought you to do, for you may be called to 
die very suddenly, or be so very sick that 
you cannot seek the salvation of your soul. 
‘“*T love those that love me,” said the bles- 
sed Saviour, “and they that seek me early 
shall find me.” 

Heed his instructions, that you may live 
happy, die happy, and dwell with him in 
heaven. [ Herald and Journal. 








Natural history. 


THE EAGLE. 


In the book of Deuteronomy, we have 
a beautiful and animated allusion to the 
eagle, and her method of exciting her ea- 
glets to attempt their first flight, in that 
sublime and highly mystic composition, 
called Moses’s Song; in which Jehovah’s 
care of his people, and method of instruct- 
ing them how to aim at, and attain heav- 
enly objects, are compared to her proceed- 
ings on that occasion. “As an eagle stir- 
reth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, so the Lord 
alone did lead him,” Deut. xxxii, 11, 12. 
The Hebrew lawgiver is speaking of their 
leaving the eyry. Sir H. Davy had an 
opportunity of witnessing the proceedings 
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of an eagle after they had left it. “I once 
saw a very interesting sight above the 
crags of Ben Nevis, as I was going, on the 
20th of August, in pursuit of black game. 
The two parent eagles were teaching their 
offspring, two young birds, the manceuvres 
of flight. They began by rising from the 
top of the mountain in the eye ofthe sun; 
it was about mid-day, and bright for this 
climate. They at first made small circles, 
and the young birds imitated them; they 
paused on their wings, waiting till they 
had made their first flight, and then took a 
second and larger gyration, always rising 
toward the sun, and enlarging their circle 
of flight, so as to make a gradually extend- 
ing spiral. The young ones still slowly 
followed, apparently flying better as they 
mounted; and they continued this sub- 
lime kind of exercise, till they became mere 
points in the air, and were, both parents 
and children, lost to our aching sight.” 

What an instructive lesson to Christian 
parents does this history read! How 
powerfully does it excite them to teach their 
children betimes, to look towards heaven 
and the Sun of Righteousness, and to ele- 
evate their thoughts thither, more and 
more, on the wings of faith and love— 
themselves all the while going before them, 
and encouraging them by their own exam- 
ple.— Kirby. 














Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


VISIT TO A STATE PRISON. 
Jackson, Mississt1Prt, 
August 8th, 1849. 

Dear Mr. Willis:—In perusing your highly 
interesting little paper, (the Companion) I am 
delighted at times to see letters or communi- 
cations from your young subscribers, describ- 
ing a ramble through the green woods, or per- 
haps a visit to some celebrated place, &c. 
These little sketches I always read with an un- 
usual degree of pleasure, as they are most gen- 
erally written in a style that seems better 
adapted to the minds of persons so young as 
myself. I have therefore concluded that a visit 
to our “State Penitentiary,” might prove as 
interesting to some of your readers as it was 
novel and new to myself. 

A few days since, in company with my father, 
we walked up one street and down another, 
until we arrived at the entrance of this institu- 
tion, which stands on an eminence, from which 
may be seen to great advantage, the beautiful 
city, together with the surrounding country. 
Pausing for a moment, we proceeded up along 
gravel walk, passing through the flower garden 
in front of the institution, until we reached the 
immense door opening into the walls that en- 
close the principal buildings. We obtained 
entrance, and were conducted to the various 
departments by a guide, who seemed to take 
unusual delight in explaining the management 
and regulation of the prisoners, the profits of 
the machinery, the duties of the officers and 
guards, and in short, everything pertaining to 
the welfare and prosperity of the institution. 

The immense mass of machinery, occupying 
a space of nearly an acre, is kept in motion by 
a single engine! We may well admit that 
“ Yankeedom is the source of all invention.” 

Upon inquiry, we found the general health of 
the institution to be good—the average number 
of deaths, being only one or two per annum. 
The convicts number about ninety, and seem 
to enjoy as good spirits as their degraded sit- 
uation will admit of. 

The actual profits of the institution are small, 
but even this is an improvement, as of late 
years the expenses have slightly exceeded the 
income. 

But while mentioning other things, I must 
not neglect to speak particularly of the Super- 
intendent, Mr. Mosley. He is a gentleman of 
pleasing manners, and is highly esteemed by 
all who know him. His indefatigable energy, 
together with his untiring perseverance, fully 
entitle him to the confidence the people have 
reposed in him. It is unnecessary to say that 
the officers under his charge are always in 
place, and attentive to their respective duties. 

The prisoners rarely have to be punished, 
and their general deportment is good. They 
seldom attempt to escape, and when they do 
sce nearly always defeated. Among those 
haling from foreign countries, I saw a Mexican, 














or quite as dark as our Indians, and performs 
the part of the convict with all the ease that at 
one time he entangled his prey with the lass. 
After leaving the working apartments, we 
were conducted into the prison hall; arranged 
on each side of which are the cells, where 
the prisoners are confined from sunset to 
sunrise. 

A continuous watch is kept up all night. 
Each guard has to serve on duty but one hour, 
and by this means the labor is distributed 
among many, and the burden falls light on each 
individual. 

In the middle of the day, after dinner, the 
convicts are permitted to remain in their cells 
half an hour, and this interval of rest is in- 
creased as thé summer advances, and the weath- 
er becomes warmer. 

The hour of twelve having nearly arrived, 
we concluded we would interest ourselves ex- 
amining the cells, &c., which I assure you, 
were very interesting. 

We now heard the bell ring, and in a few 
moments the hall was crowded with convicts. 
The whole line in single file, marched up to a 
table, on which were a number of tin vessels, 
containing their food. 

I neglected to say that the convicts are all 
numbered, from one to a hundred. Each one 
now took his pan, which has his own number 
on it, and repaired to his cell, seating himself 
upon the sill of his door. He is then allow- 
ed fifteen minutes to make way with his dinner, 
or let it be, just as he likes. Methinks a French 
epicure would be very much moved with indig- 
notion, at the idea of being limited to the short 
space of fifteen or twenty minutes, to gorge 
and overload his stomach with dainties! 

Having examined everything of striking in- 
terest, we started home, leaving the officers to 
attend to their duties, and the prisoners to la- 
ment and bewail their sad misfortunes. 

Should you ever visit this part of your little 
vineyard, you must not fail to allow yourself 
sufficient time to visit our “State Penitentia- 
ry,” as wellas take a peep at our beautiful 
State House. 

Wishing you prosperity amid all the embar- 
rassing duties to which an Editor is subjected, 

I am truly yours, B.—A Subscriber. 





SOMETHING CHEERING. 


Amidst the Editor’s disgpuragements, occa- 
sioned by delinquent subscribers, he is some- 
times cheered by such letters as the following, 
(just received,) which he hopes he shalt be ex- 
cused for making public :— 


Meap Townsuip, Pa. Aug. 9, 1849. 

Mr. Editor :—A duty that I should gladly 
have performed some time ago, I now sit down 
to discharge. That valuable paper of yours, 
published in the Capital of the good Old Bay 
State, we yet love, and we want you to conti- 
nue to send it to us. The interest which we 
feel in the Youth’s Companion is heightened by 
the fact, that the happy hours of childhood 
were spent among the rugged rocks and green 
hills of Massachusetts, and that it was there 
we first heard from the lips of a mother, of the 
sufferings and privations of the Pilgrim fathers 
and mothers of New England—that it was they 
who first planted the tree of Liberty upon our 
shores—and that it is to their self-denial, and 
to their true devotion to religious liberty, that 
we owe, under God, the privileges and bles- 
sings with which we are surrounded. Why 
ought not parents at this day, to instil into the 
minds of their children, the same principles 
that directed the movements of those godly 
Pioneers! And one of the many ways to do 
this, is to introduce into their families, the 
Youth’s Companion. 

None of the papers which we take, are more 
impatiently looked for, faithfully read, or more 
carefully preserved than the Companion. I 
have just got the two last volumes bound, and 
no book ornaments our parlor table more than 
it does. This has been remarked by many. It 
makes a very interesting book—a book of gems 
—and one that none can help but be pleased 
with, because the pieces are so chaste, truth- 
ful, and calculated to inspire the youthful mind 
with sobriety, integrity and love to God. I 
would advise all who take the Youth’s Com- 
panion, to get the Volumes bound. It will be 
money well spent. 

But, dear Sir, perhaps you have wondered 
why I have delayed writing so long. A few 





apparently of Spanish descent. He is nearly, 





long been laid up to pay our yearly subscrip- 
tion, but I felt anxious to have some of my ac- 
quaintances subscribe for the Companion, yet I 
made no vigorous efforts to obtain any sub- | 
scribers, until I got our Companions bound. | 
Since then, with your offer to give Six Copies 
for Five Dollars, as an encouragement, I have 
been around, taking the Book of Companions 
with me as a specimen. Having a young 
namesake to whom I wanted to give a valuable 
present, I put down his name, which made two 
to start with. Some to whom I went, gave an 
unfavorable answer, others wanted to think of 
it awhile, and some concluded to subscribe a 
yearand try it. In this way I have managed, 
until 1 have the happiness of sending you the 
following named subscribers, which I hope you 
will consider as some excuse for my long delay 
in writing, and to whom you will please send a 
copy fora year. Address, Meadville, Pa. 

Miss E. B—, E. D. , D. C——, Ir., 
A. B—., F. S. S——, and the extra to R. and 
H. W—. Enclosed, I send you $5,00. 
Yours Respectfully, E.B.R. Sacxer. 














Variety. 








READ YOUR BIBLE. 


Between thirty and forty years ago, there 
was a lad who had a sister, and this sister was a 
missionary’s wife. She was ready to leave Eng- 
land and go to Africa, and was on her way to 
London. She passed through the town where 
her brother was at school. It was early in the 
morning, before the boys were up; but she was 
going to set sail, and she could not think of 
passing through without seeing her brother. 
She knocked at the door of the house, and 
awoke the servants. They called out, “ Rob- 
ert Noble!” Uphe sat in his bed. His sister 
went to him, and wished him good-bye, and 
gave him a kiss, and said, “ Robert, read your 
Bible ;” and again as she parted from him, she 
said, very earnestly, “ Now, Robert, read your 
Bible.” She sailed for Africa; and in six 
months more she was in heaven, for God took 
her. But these words of hers, “ Robert, read 
your Bible,” sunk into her brother’s heart like 
snow into the ground. He could not shake 
them out. And sometimes when that wicked, 
wilful heart got the master of him, one of his 
schoolfellows would say, “Noble, you’ve for- 
got what ard sister said to you;” and he 
would be checked and stopped. Well, at last 
he did read the Bible—and the great change, 
the happy change, was wrought in him also. 
And he is now, and has been for some time, a 
missionary, and a laborious and useful mission- 
ary too, in India; and is engaged in winning 
souls to Christ. [Juv. Inst. 
—@——. 


JOHN NEWTON. 


Two or three years before the death of this 
eminent servant of Christ, when his sight be- 
came so dim that he was no longer able to 
read, an aged friend and brother in the ministry 
called on him to breakfast. Family prayer 
succeeding, the portion of Scripture for the 
day was read to him. It was taken out of Bo- 
gatsky’s Golden Treasury: “ By the grace of 
God I am what Iam.” It was the pious man’s 
custom, on these occasions, to make a short fa- 
miliar exposition of the passage read. After 
the reading of this text, he paused for some 
moments, and then uttered the following af- 
fecting soliloquy :—“I am not what I ought to 
be! Ah, how imperfect and deficient! [am 
not what I wish to be! I abhor what is evil, 
and I would cleave to what is good. I am not 
what I hope tobe! Soon, soon shall I put off 
mortality ; and with mortality, all sin and imper- 
fection. Yet, though I am not what I ought to 
be, nor what I wish to be, nor what I hope to 
be, I can truly say I am not what I once was— 
a slave to sin and Satan; and I can heartily 
join with the apostle, and acknowledge, by the 
graceof God, lam what I am! Let us pray !” 

—_—~>——_—_ 


GEN. WASHINGTON’S FARM. 


The farm of Gen. Washington, on Mount 
Vernon, contained about fifteen square miles. 
It was divided into farms of convenient size, at 
the distance of two, three and five miles from 
his mansion house. These farms he visited 
every day in pleasant weather, and was con- 
stantly engaged in making experiments forthe 
improvement of agriculture. Some idea of the 
extent of his farming operations may be form- 
ed from the following facts: 

In 1787, he had 580 acres in grass; sowed 
600 bushels of oats ; 600 acres with wheat, and 
as much more corn, barley, potatoes, beans, 
peas, &c., and one hundred and fifty with tur- 
nips. Hisstock consisted of one hundred and 
forty horses, one hundred and twelve cows, two 
hundred and thirty-six working oxen, heifers 
and steers, and five hundred sheep. He con- 
stantly employed two hundred and fifty hands, 
and kept twenty-four ploughs going during the 
whole year, when the earth and the state of the 
weather would permit. In 1786, he slaughter- 
ed one hundred and fifty hogs, for the use of 
his family, and provisions for his negroes, for 
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whose comfort he had great regard, 


‘ily carry on its back three or four thougagj 
: : : 

: pounds weight; upon its tusks alone, it 
, ports near a thousand. Its force may also 
, estimated by the velocity of its motion compa. 


| horse at full gallop. It can travel with eng 
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A LESSON FOR THOSE WHO SCOLD, | 
“And I dare say you have scolded i 

very often, Newman,” said I once. Old New 

man looked down, and his wife looked UP to , 


reply—* Never to signify—and if he has I de. 
serve it.” “And I dare say if the truth wep 
told, you have scolded him quite as often» 
“Nay,” said the old woman, with a beauty of 
kindness which all the poetry in the worlj 
could not excell, “how can a wife scold he; 
good man who has been working for her anj 
her little ones all the day? It may be for, 
man to be peevish, for it is he who bears th. 
crosses of the world, but who should make hip 
forget them but his own wife? And she haj 
best for her own sake, for nobody can seojj 
much when the scolding is all on one side.” 
PRS BETS 


STRENGTH OF THE ELEPHANT. 


Those who have not “seen the elephant’ 
may not be aware how strong the crittur jg 
The following, from the London Times, gives 
an idea :—The strength of an elephant is 
to its bulk, for it can with great ease, draw, il 
load that six horses cannot move; it can read. 
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ed with the mass of its body. It can go iniy 
ordinary pace as fast as a horse at an easy trot 
and when pushed it can move as swiftly as4 


fifty or sixty miles a day, and when hard push 
ed, almost double that distance. 
Es 


A HIT. 
Father Mills astonished the boys at To. 
ringford, one Sabbath, as he was giving anw. 
count of his journey to his congregatioy, 


Said he, “I went up into Vermont, and foun TH 
many excellent farms, and was surprised to 

see so mueh fine fruit. So I said to the She we 
people, how do you manage to keep your fai pare was 


Don’t the boys steal it? I lose nearly all min 
that way.” “ What!” they exclaimed, “bop 
steal fruit? Wenever heard of such a thing dear]; 
Pray, where do you live?” “ And I was oblig- uo} 
ed to tell them,” said the old man, hanging bs i P d 
head, “ that I lived in Torringford, in the State’ °™ 
of Connecticut.” fab is, 8 
arise bit her o 


nistress, 
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Op Bacuetors.—A precocious youngste jr all s 
being asked how many genders there are, r- 0 Means 
plied, “ Three, sir—the masculine, the feminine, Mholars | 
and neutral.” “Well done, my son; now dé: Mit of a 1 


fine them.” “The masculine is men ; the fem 
— is women; and the neutral is old bach 
rs. 
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Poetry. 
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ORIGINAL. ea whi 

THE CHALLENGE ! veewaae 

On Carmel’s consecrated height, “an 
As Israel’s sons drew nigh, ath one 
Elijah wept o’er error’s night— m she ai 
O’er Baal’s alters high! The tee 
And boldly challenged Ahab’s host, iss Bla] 
In faith and haly ire, ecalled 





To prove their prophet’s wicked boast— 


To try their God by fire! ow 
“ Twixt God and Baal, choose ye now! Russel 
No longer halt in doubt ; eemed 
If God be God, before Him bow, bling 
And homage pay devout! id = . 
Let Him that answers prayer by fire, = 
Alone be Israel’s God, pl what 
And holy incense rising higher, bok and 
Proclaim his praise abroad. bor littl 
“ Bring hither now, the bullocks bound, jP"tnt 
And high the altar heap ; s evel 
Bring water, too, and wet the ground, Aton for 
And fill the trenches deep. teacher, 
And call on Baal with your might e did nc 
To answer from on high— le desir 
For I alone in God and right, uench; 7 
Your idol host defy.” “ny 
Then rose their impious prayers ’till 1002, Bibok char 
But still no answer came— Litt] 
“Call loud! perchance he'll answer soon, ff) °- 
Call loud in Baal’s name!” enknor 
Thus did the Prophet on them heap, hd“ No, 
His taunts with meaning clear— D her, 
“ Perhaps thy God may be asleep, ddenly 
Cry out, and make him hear!” iss Blal 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION—VOL. XXUB.7*, be 
Bound, in different styles of binding, ™ Bing, 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. iy 
ake gq 
{G PAPERS FOR SAB. SCHOOLS-§. 
Half a Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of t and it. 
Yourn’s Companton, for several years back~ b it 
very suitable for Rewards for good behavio™ fF Dest s 
and correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—™! 


The ev’ning hour at length drew nigh— 
Elijah’s head was bare ; 

And up to Israel’s God on high, 
His voice arose in prayer ! 

That prayer was heard—God sent the fire, 
Which burnt the altar dry, 

And clouds of incense rising higher, 
Triumphant reached thesky. 4.¢-S 






































be had for Fifty Cents a hundred. 


